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most unhesitatingly have urged has been acted upon, 
and that Professor Bennett is to give instruction in 
the Academy. No better illustration of the advan- 
tage of this can be given than the long career of 
Mr. Cipriani Potter (for many years Principal of the 
Institution), the influence of whose admirable system 
of training gave a method and solidity to the 
general tuition -which we consider most essential in 
a National School of Music. Out of a multitude of 
counsellors should come wisdom ; and we have every 
hope that much good may be done by the long 
examination which the professors resident in England, 
as well as others interested in the cause of musical 
education, have cheerfully submitted to. For our- 
selves, we are inclined to place much more stress 
upon the general education of a musician than seems 
to have been done by any of the witnesses. This is 
a delicate subject, but it must be boldly faced and 
grappled with. Dr. Wylde has expressed his con- 
viction of the necessity of meeting this difficulty — 
for a difficulty it certainly is — and Mr. Costa presses 
upon us the importance of the subject by saying, 
"I know, and am sorry to say, that some of the 
finest orchestra players can scarcely write their own 
names." Is it for a moment to be supposed that the 
highest poetical feeling can be produced in music 
where no similar feeling has been created by educa- 
tion in other arts ? Instrumental performers and 
vocalists are but musical orators ; and what oration 
can produce its effect when the language employed 
is not instinct with the mental culture of the 
speaker? Mendelssohn was a composer; but his 
refined nature was as keenly sensitive to other arts 
as to his own ; and he created musical works with 
the earnest hope of inspiring that reverence which 
he had himself felt for the works of others. Whether 
as executants or creators of music, therefore, a good 
education is absolutely necessary to ensure an appre- 
ciation of art in its highest aspect; and this we 
sincerely hope will be one of the points insisted upon 
in the Royal Academy of Music. 

Another important matter is the attaching of a 
theatre to the Academy where, with the aid of 
scenery, dresses, and all accessories, the pupils may 
acquire a perfect knowledge of the stage, as well as 
of the various styles of operatic music, so that on 
quitting the Academy, they may be at once qualified 
to appear on the lyric stage. The cultivation of 
Church music we also believe to be most essential 
and this should be done, as Mr. G. A. Macfarren 
suggests, by having a church or chapel in connection 
with the Institution, in which a choral service should 
be properly performed by the pupils. Military music 
should also receive due attention ; and there can be 
no doubt that regimental band committees would 
gladly avail themselves of the opportunity of sending 
persons intended for the office of bandmaster to 
receive their education at the Academy, could they 
be admitted (as Mr. Macfarren proposes) at a reduc- 
tion of the usual fees. We understand that the 
directors of the Academy have already decided that 
lectures shall be given to the; students at stated 
intervals. As an incentive to study, we consider this 
of the utmost importance ; and would only suggest 
that, in addition to music, other subjects should be 
freely admitted into the course of lectures, so 
that they may form a component portion of that 
general education which, as we have before stated, 
we regard as absolutely essential to the cultivated 
musician. 



Time alone can of course determine the result of 
the reforms contemplated in the re-organized Royal 
Academy of Music; but this we know, from ex- 
perience, that those who gallantly placed themselves 
at the helm when the vessel was foundering, will 
work with renewed zeal now that the storm is past. 
As Mr. G. A. Macfarren truly says, the Institution 
has " lived down " the opposition of the past — may 
the future prove that those who boldly placed their 
faith in its solidity were the truest friends of art and 
artists in England. 



THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 

The meeting of the Three Choirs, which took place this year at 
Worcester, appears to have been, both financially and artistically, 
a decided success ; but interesting as the Festival has been to those 
who look forward to the periodical performance of the great sacred 
works, nothing of sufficient interest has been brought forward to 
justify more than a record of the proceedings. The Festival com- 
menced on the 11th ult. with divine service in the Cathedral at 
half -past eight. The Chant Service was by Dr. Wesley, and the 
Anthem, " Praise the Lord, O my soul," by Mr. Goss, the well- 
known organist of St Paul's Cathedral, London. We know nothing 
of the reasons which led Dr. Wesley to decline the post of organist 
during the Festival, but we are informed that Mr. Done received a 
communication from him on the preceding Saturday, saying that 
he would be unable to fulfil his engagement, and proposing that 
the duty should be undertaken by Mr. Hamilton Clark, of Queen's 
College, Oxford. This offer was refused by the Committee, and an 
efficient substitute was immediately found in Mr. Townshend 
Smith, of Hereford. There was a very excellent sermon, preached 
by the Rev. J. W. Leigh, of Stoneleigh, in which music as an aid to 
divine worship was most ably and eloquently advocated. The 
morning's performance in the Cathedral contained only two entire 
works — Handel's Dettingen Te Deum, and Mendelssohn's 55th Psalm, 
" Hear my prayer," the other portion consisting of those unsatis- 
factory " selections " which are usually permitted to fill up at least 
one of the days at a Festival. The Dettingen Te Deum is one of 
those occasional things which, happening to be entrusted to a man 
of genius, survives long after the event which gave rise to it is 
almost forgotten. The composition is filled with the true Handelian 
feeling; and its performance on this occasion was an unequivocal 
success. The solo singers were Madame Patey-Whytock, Miss 
Pullen, Messrs. Cammings and Lewis Thomas ; and Mr. T. 
Harper played the prominent trumpet part in the bass solo, 
"Thou art the King of Glory." The magnificent choruses 
with which the Te Deum abounds produced a fine effect in the 
Cathedral, and were evidently as acceptable to the audience as 
if Earl Dudley had never raised his voice against the dese- 
cration of the sacred edifice by the performance of such works. 
In Mendelssohn's Prayer, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington sang the 
soprano solo with exquisite feeling, and created a deep impression 
upon her hearers — even indeed upon those who remember how 
perfect was the interpretation of this truly religious piece by 
Madame Goldschmidt-Lind. Then came some clippings from 
Costa's Oratorio Naaman, including the Trio, "Haste to Samaria, 
let us go " (excellently sung by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, and Mr. Cummings), the Recitative and 
Invocation, " Hear me, Almighty God " (given with much feeling 
by Mr. Santley) — during the delivery of which the similar scene 
from Mendelssohn's Elijah will intrude itself — the Recitative, " God 
be praised" (sung by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington), the Recita- 
tive and Air, " I dreamt I was in Heaven " (pathetically rendered 
by Madame Sainton-Dolby), and the Qaartett, "Honour and glory" 
(sung by Madlle. Titiens, Madame Dolby, Messrs. Cummings and 
Santley), which formed a fitting conclusion to the selection, 
although Mr. Costa, we think, would scarcely thank the authorities 
of the Festival for presenting these detached fragments of his work 
for the judgment of a Worcester audience. The Song and Chorus 
from Handel's St, Cecilia (in which Madlle. Titiens gave the solo 
with remarkable brilliancy) concluded the first part. Haydn was 
the next victim to the cutting process, Parts 1 and 2 of the Creation 
being selected for the remaining portion of the performance. In 
this Mr. Sims Reeves produced his usual effect ; and the air, ' ' With 
verdure clad," was sung by Madlle. Titiens with a purity of style 
scarcely to be expected from one so eminent as a dramatic vocalist. 
Mr. Santley 1 s "Rolling in foaming billows" was also a most finished 
performance ; and the choruses were steady and effective throughout. 
Mendelssohn's Elijah was given at the second performance ; and 
as usual, each of the principal singers was provided with something 
to do, to the utter detriment of the general effect of the Oratorio — 
as we have said before in writing of the Festival of the Three 
Choirs, and shall probably often have to say again. This time the 
soprano music was divided between Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
and Madlle. Titiens, the tenor between Messrs. Cummings and Sims 
Reeves, and the contralto between Mesdames Patey-Whytock and 
Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Santley forming a glorious exception to the 
rule by singing the whole of the music of the Prophet without 
assistance. To chronicle in detail how such music was sung by 
such vocalists would be simply useless, nor would it now be 
necessary to dwell upon the fact that never in that Cathedral was & 
congregation more truly devout>-more fully impressed with the 
sublime truths of Christianity— more charitably uwposed towards 
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the widows and orphans on whose behalf these annual performances 
are organized. This truth is we hope at length admitted by a 
sufficient majority to place the Festival of the Three Choirs on a 
sure and lasting foundation, and to silence the objections of those 
who, however sincere in their convictions, should remember that 
one of the purest of the Christian virtues is forbearance. 

The third morning's performance consisted of Beethoven's Mass 
in C (which in Festival language i9 called a "Service"), Spohr's 
Overture to the second part of the Last Judgment (strangely enough 
played as a prelude to the Mass), selections from Handel's Joshua, 
and Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise, a programme which we think 
must have thoroughly tired every listener, without satisfying 
one. The solo singers in Beethoven's Mass were Madlle. Titiens, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, Messrs. Cummings and Santley ; and in 
Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Madame Patey-Whytock, and Mr. Sims Reeves. 

The performance of the Messiah attracted an enormous assembly 
on the last morning of the Festival, the official returns showing 
that 2,878 tickets were actually presented at the doors. The Ora- 
torio was, as usual at these Festivals, most perfectly rendered 
throughout; the choruses— especially the "Hallelujah," and "For 
unto us a child is born," — telling with thrilling effect. Nothing 
new can be said of the Messiah, nor, indeed, of the principal singers, 
the names of Madlle. Titiens, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Santley, being a sufficient guarantee for the per- 
fection with which the solos were given. "We must also mention 
that the rising young contralto Madame Patey-Whytock, gave u O 
thou that tellest good tidings to Zion," exceedingly well, that 
Mr. Lewis Thomas sang "The trumpet shall sound," (with Mr. 
Harper's admirable trumpet accompaniment) and that Mr. Cummings 
ably supplied the place of Mr. Sims Reeves in the Quartetts of the 
last part. 

The evening concerts at the College were of the most popular 
kind, and by no means remarkable even as specimens of that class 
of entertainment. At the first concert a Selection from Weber's 
Opera Euryanthe, was a welcome feature in the programme ; and a 
rich treat was also afforded at the second concert, by a performance 
of some of the most popular vocal pieces in Mozart's Opera, La 
Ckmenza di Tito. Amongst these were " Parto," exquisitely given 
by Madlle. Titiens, " Non piii di fiori," delicately sung by Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington (Mr. Lazarus playing the clarinet obbligato in 
both airs) and the duet, "Ah perdona," by Madlle. Titiens and 
Madame Patey. Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony was the great 
attraction at the last concert, and a genuine feast of really good 
violin playing was presented to the audience in Maurer's Quartett 
for four violins, in which Messrs. Sainton, H. Blagrove, Carrodus, 
and Henry Holmes were the executants. The rest of the pro- 
grammes at these concerts was composed of a heterogeneous mass of 
materials in which such vocal pieces as "Haste thee, nymph," 
" Bel raggio," and " Maggie's secret," were mixed up in such in- 
extricable confusion, that although Handel, Rossini, and Claribel 
were thus forced into each other's company, we question whether 
their best friends could conscientiously congratulate themselves on 
the result. A good word must be said for Miss Done (the daughter 
of the conductor) who at the second concert gave a very finished 
performance of Mendelssohn's Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, and 
was extremely well received. 

The Festival was steadily conducted by Mr. Done, in his official 
capacity of Organist at the Cathedral; and Mr. Townshend Smith 
acted as accompanyist at the pianoforte; and, as we have before 
said, in the absence of Dr. Wesley, officiated at the organ in the 
Cathedral. We are glad to hear that not only has this Festival 
been successful, but that it has been the most successful yet remem- 
bered. The entire sum collected will fall little short of £1,400, a 
convincing proof that, apart from the musical claims of these time- 
honored gatherings, the charitable feeling which they call forth 
would entitle them to the respect and support of all who have 
power and influence to bestow. 



The humanizing power of music has been lately- 
put to the test at an establishment where perhaps such refined 
influences might be least expected. A number of concerts have 
been given at the Reformatory at Stanwix, near Carlisle, the per- 
formers being entirely confined to the boys of the Institution. One 
of these entertainments took place on the 13th ult., the programme 
consisting of songs, readings, and band performances, which were 
very creditably given. During the evening Mr. Crowther, the 
Governor (who bore ample testimony to the good behaviour of the 
boys) stated an interesting fact respecting the lad who is leader of 
the band. When he entered the Institution he could neither read 
nor write ; and for the last two years he has conducted the band, 
has a thorough knowledge of music, can play on every instrument 
in the band, and even makes creditable attempts at composing 
music. These truths speak for themselves ; and the praiseworthy 
efforts of those who have produced this result cannot be too highly 
commended. 

At the opening of the Industrial Exhibition of the 

Working Classes at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, on the 3rd 
ult., music played an important part in the proceedings of the day. 
A grand triumphal march composed for the occasion by Dr. Spark, 
of Leeds, was performed by the composer on Willis's Great Exhi- 
bition Organ; and as every thing is vehemently applauded on 
festive days like these, there is no reason, perhaps, why better 
things should have been sought for. Dr. Spark, however, showed 
that he could throw more artistic zeal into his task when his 
" Ode to labour " was performed, for although not a work of genius, 
there is much clever writing in this composition ; and, moreover, it 
is conceived in that popular style which the subject demands. The 



choruses are well contrasted ; and the subjects are always pleasing, 
if not original. The children's chorus had an excellent effect ; and the 
soprano and bass solos (well sung by Madame Vinning and Mr. 
Weiss), were admirably suited to display the qualities of the 
respective voices. The choir consisted of the Tonic Sol-fa Associa- 
tion ; and every pains was taken with the work, the conductor, Mr. 
J. Proudman, keeping his forces under admirable control throughout. 
We should mention that the Ode is written by Mr. John Plummer, 
formerly a working man at Kettering. The Old Hundredth Psalm 
and the Hallelujah Chorus were also well sung by the choir ; and 
the musical portion of the ceremony was received with the utmost 
favour. 

A Concert was given in the St. Mark's Boys' 

School, Whitechapel, on Thursday, the 6th ult, under the direction 
of Mr. Henry Kilburn. Of the part music, ' ' The Hunter's Farewell," 
and "The Sisters of the Sea," were uncommonly well rendered; 
Miss A. Attle's fine contralto voice telling to great advantage in 
the latter piece. The following songs were sung with much taste 
and feeling, " Rock me to sleep, Mother," (Mrs. Southwood) ; 
" Toll the bell," (Mr. Rowcliffe); "The Mocking Bird," (Mr. Tipper) ; 
and " Come where my love lies dreaming," (Mr. Kilburn). Among 
the encores were " My pretty Jane," (Mr. Kilburn) ; " Won't you 
tell me why, Robin," (Mrs. Southwood); "The Gipsy's laughing 
song," (Mr. De Levante) ; and " tell me gentle stranger," (Mrs. 
Southwood and Mr. De Levante). Mr. Charles Gordon Hall pre- 
sided at the pianoforte. 

A Concert was given at St. Martin's Hall on 

Saturday, the 15th ult., for the benefit of the widow and orphans of 
the late James Ogilvie, printing-machine manager, when the pre- 
sence of a ^large audience showed the respect in which he was 
held. Miss Annie Adams, Messrs. Arthur Lloyd, Vance, W. 
Barnett, and other clever artistes, in their varied styles gave great 
satisfaction. Miss M'Innes and Miss Maria Henry delighted all 
with their Scotch ballads and patriotic songs, the former lady sing- 
ing " My ain fireside," and the latter " The Macgregor's gathering." 
A novelty in the entertainment was the performance of Mackenzie's 
Highland Pipers, whose playing and dancing were highly appre- 
ciated. Mr. John Evans was encored in the " Village Blacksmith." 
The Alexandra Glee Club sang a new and excellent arrangement of 
" The March of the Men of Harlech," by J. Tilleard, and also the 
favourite glee, " Life's a bumper," with considerable precision and 
effect. The pianists were Messrs. Hicks and Saville. 

The Annual Tonic Sol-fa Festival took place at 

the Crystal Palace on the 19th ult., when a very good programme 
was provided, the first part consisting of sacred and the second of 
secular music. The choir numbered about 4,500 voices, and the 
conductors were Mr. John Sarll and Mr. Joseph Proudman. There 
was a very large attendance ; and the performance passed off in 
the most satisfactory manner. 

Mr. Boxley Heath and Mr. Suchet Champion's 

Entertainment, which was given at the Hanover-square Rooms on 
the 1st ult., was immediately withdrawn, in consequence of the 
Proprietor of the Booms doubting the legality of the performance 
in a Concert-room. We see that they have now re-commenced at 
the Egyptian Hall, where we hope to have an opportunity of 
reporting on their performance. 

A Cologne paper speaks in the highest terms of 

Miss Victoria Rosenfeld, a young pianiste, who has received her 
musical education at the Conservatory of Cologne, but who is, wo 
hear, a native of Manchester. Her touch and expression, as well as 
her skill and power on the instrument, are said to be remarkable ; 
and as she is about to return to England, we hope shortly to have 
an opportunity of endorsing the opinion of the German critic. 

There is very shortly to be brought before the 

public a new kind of pianoforte, the novelty of which consists in its 
having a second row of hammers, that being worked by means of 
a pedal, in the ordinary way, produce the sound of an octave upon 
the striking of a single note, and of a double octave if the two notes 
are struck. The instrument is about the size of an ordinary piano- 
forte ; and is called the Arabella, in honour of the fair pianiste of 
that name. 

Wheh a witticism involves a deliberate insult the 
only excuse that can be offered is that the wit should be good 
enough to justify the insult. Our readers shall judge whether the 
following clipping from Punch can be excused on this ground : — 

" ' It is remarkable,' says a critic, ' that Blind Tom, whose sole 
idea is music, is an Idiot.' Why remarkable ? That critic does 
not go among musical people." 

Let us hope, as an apology for the writer of this brilliant 
effusion, that literary men know as much about musicians as they 
usually do about music. 

"A pew words on Pianoforte playing," by 

Caroline Reinagle, which has now, we perceive, reached a second 
edition, cannot be too highly recommended to all pianists who desire 
to train their mind as well as their fingers. The observations upon 
accent are not only instructive but suggestive ; and the rules for 
fingering are manifestly the result of many years of experience. 
Most of the remarks are illustrated by short quotations from the 
best works of the classical writers for the instrument ; and through- 
out the book — even where the meaning of a musical sign is 
explained— the author strongly urges upon the pupil the necessity 
of duly studying the intention of the composer, as although general 



